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z\ HERE is not, perhaps, a more 

SRR whimfically difmal figure in na- 
eit fit. ture, than a man of real modefty 
Ni eu ry a) who affumes an air of impudence ; 
<a2 who, while his heart beats with 

anxiety dies eafe, and affects good humour. 
In this fituation, however, a periodical writer 
often” finds himfelf, upon his firft attempt to 
addrefs the public in form: All his power of 
pleafing is damped by folicitude, and his chear- 
fulnefs dafhed with apprehenfion. Impreffed with 
the terrors of the tribunal before which he is 
going to appear, his natural humour turns to pert- 
- nefs, 
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tiefs, and for real wit he is obliged to fubftitute vi- 
vacity. His firft publication draws a crowd, they 
part diffatisfied, and the author, never more to 
be indulged a favourable hearing, is left to con- 
demn the indelicacy of his own am, or their 
want of difcernment. 


For my part, as I was never diftinguifhed for ad- 
drefs, and have often even blundered in making 
my bow, fuch bodings as thefe had*like to have 
totally repreffed my ambition. I was at a lofs 
whether to give the public fpecious promifes, or 
give none ; whether to be merry or fad on thi# 
folemn occafion. If I fhould modeftly decline all 
merit, it was too probable the hafty reader might 
have taken me at my word. If, on the other 
hand, like labourers in the Magazine trade, I 
had, with modeft impudence, humbly prefumed 
to promife an epitome of all the good things 
that ever were faid or written, this.might have 
difgufted thofe readers I moft defire to pleafe. Had 
I been merry, I might have been cenfured as va/tly 
low; and had I been forrowful, I might have 
been left to mourn in folitude and filence: In 
fhort, which ever way I turned, nothing prefented 
but profpeéts of terror, defpair, chandlers fhops, 
and wafte paper. 


In this debate between fear and ambition, my 
publifher happening to arrive, interrupted for a 
while, 
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while my anxiety. - Perceiving my embarrafment 
about making my firft appearance, he inftantly 
offered his affiftance and advice: ** You muft 
** know, fir, fays he, that the republic of letters 
“is at prefent divided into three claffes. One 
‘¢ writer, for inftance, excels at a plan, or a 
‘© title-page, another works away the body of the 
S¢ book, and a third is adab at anindex. Thusa 
‘¢ Magazine is not the refult of any fingle man’s 
‘¢ induftry ; but goes through as many hands asa 
‘© new pin, before it is fit for the public, I fancy, 
‘¢ fir, continues he, I can provide an eminent 
‘¢ hand, and upon moderate terms, to draw up a 
‘¢ promifing plan to fmooth up our readers a little, 
‘© and pay them, as colonel Charteris paid his fe- 
‘* raglio, at the rate of three halfpence in hand, 
s¢ and three fhillings more in promifes.”” 


He was proceeding in his advice, which, how- 
ever, I thought proper to decline, by afluring him, 
that as I intended to purfue no fixed method, fo it 
was impoffible tg form any regular plan; deter- 
mined never to be tedious, in order to be logical, 
wherever pleafure prefented, I was refolved to 
follow. Like the Ber, which I had taken for 
the title of my paper, I would rove from flower 
to flower, with feeming inattention, but concealed 
choice, expatiate over all the beauties of the feafon, 
and make my induftry my amufement. 


B2 This 
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This reply may alfo ferve.as an apology to the 
reader, who expects, before he fits down, a bill of 
his future entertainment. Jt would be improper. 
to pall his curiofity by leffening his furprize, or 
anticipate any pleafure I am able to procure him, 
by faying what fhall come next. Thus much, 
however, he may be affured of, that neither war 
nor fcandal fhall make any part of it. Homer 
finely imagines his deity turning away with horror 
from the profpeét of a field of battle, and feeking 
tranquility among a nation noted for peace and 
fimplicity. Happy could any effort of mine, but 
for a moment, reprefs that favage pleafure fome 
men find in the daily accounts of human mifery ! 
How gladly would I lead them from fcenes of 
blood and altercation, to profpeéts of innocence 
and eafe, where every breeze breaths health, and 
every found is but the echo of tranquility. 


But whatever the merit of his intentions may 
be, every writer is now convinced that he muft be 
chiefly indebted to good fortune for finding readers ~ 
willing to allow him any degree of reputation. It 
has been remarked, that almoft every charatter 
which has excited either attention or praife, has 
owed part of its fuccefs to merit, and part to an 
happy concurrence of circumftances in its favour. 
Had Ce2far or Cromwell exchanged countries, the 
one might have been a ferjeant, and the other an 
excifeman. So it is with wit, which generally 
ii fuccecds 
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fucceeds more from being happily addreffed, than 
from its native poignancy. <A bon mot, for in- 
ftance, that might be relifhed at White’s, may lofe 
all its flavour when delivered at the Cat and bag- 
pipes in St. Giles’s. A jeft calculated to fpread 
at a gaming-table, may be received with a perfect 
neutrality of face fhould it happen to drop ina 
mackrel-boat. We have all feen dunces triumph 
in fome companies, where men of real humour 
were difregarded, by a general combination in fa- 
vour of ftupidity. To drive the obfervation as far 
as it will go, fhould the labours of a writer who 
defigns his performances for readers of a more 
refined appetite fall into the hands of a devourer 
of compilations, what can he expeét but con- 
tempt and confufion. If his merits are to be de- 
termined by judges who eftimate the value of a 
book from its bulk, or its frontifpiece, every rival 
muft acquire an eafy fuperiority, who with per- 
fuafive eloquence promifes four extraordinary 
pages of Jetter prefs, or three beautiful prints, cu- 
sioufly coloured from nature. 


But to proceed; though I cannot promife as 
much entertainment, or as much elegance as 
others have done, yet the reader may be affured 
he fhall have as much of both as I can. He fhall, 
at leaft, find me alive while I ftudy his entertain- 
ment ; for I folemnly affure him, I was never yet 

B 3 poffefied 
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pofleffed of the fecret at once of writing and 
fleeping. , : 


During the courfe of this paper, therefore, all 
the wit and learning I have, are heartily at: his 
fervice ; which if, after fo candid a confeffion he 
fhould, notwithftanding, ftill find intolerably dull, 
low, or fad ftuff, this I proteft is more than I 
know. I have a clear confcience, and am entirely 
out of the fecret. 


Yet I-would not have him, upon the perufal 
of a fingle paper, pronounce me incorrigible ; he 
may try a fecond, which, as there is a ftudied 
difference in fubje& and ftyle, may be more fuited 
to his tafte ; if this alfo fails, I muft refer him to 
a third, or even to a fourth, in cafe of extremity : 
If he fhould ftill continue refra&tory, and find me 
dull to the laft, I muft inform him, with Bays in 
the Rehearfal, that I think him a very odd kind 
of a fellow, and defire no more of his acquain- 
tance. 


It is with fuch refle&tions as thefe I endeavour 
to fortify myfelf againft the future contempt or 
neglect of fome readers, and am prepared for their 


diflike by mutual recrimination. If fuch fhould 


impute dealing neither in battles nor fcandal to me 


"as a fault, inftead of acquiefcing in their cenfure, 


I muft beg leave to tell them a ftory. 
A 
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A traveller, in his way to Italy, happening to 
pafs at the foot of the Alps, found himfelf at laft 
in a country where the inhabitants had each a 
large excrefcence depending from the chin, like 
the pouch of amonkey. This deformity, as it 
was endemic, and the’ people little ufed to 
ftrangers, it had been the cuftom, time im- 
memorial, to look upon as the greateft ornament 
of the human vifage. Ladies grew toafts from 
the fize of their chins, and none were regarded 
as pretty fellows, but fuch whofe faces were 
broadeft at the bottom. It was Sunday, a coun- 
try church was at hand, and our traveller was 
willing to perform the duties of the day. Upon 
his firft appearance at the church door, the eyes of 
all were naturally fixed upon the ftranger ; but 
what was their amazement, when they found that 
he actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a purfed 
chin. This was a defect that not a fingle crea- 
ture had fufficient gravity (though they were noted 
for being grave) to withftand. Stifled burfts of 
Jaughter, winks, and whifpers circulated from 
vifage to vifage, and the prifmatic figure of the 
ftranger’s face was a fund of infinite gaiety ; even 
the parfon, equally remarkable for his gravity and 
chin, could hardly refrain joining in the good hu- 
mour. Our traveller could no longer patiently con- 
tinue an object for deformity to point at. Good 
folks, faid he, I perceive that I am the unfortunate 
caufe of all this good humour. It is true, I may 

B4 have 
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have faults in abyhdance, but I fhall never..be in- 


duced to reckon my want of a {welled face among 
the number. 





On a beautiful Yourn ftruck blind with 
| Lightning. 
Imitated from the SPANISH, 
URE ’twas by Providence defign’d, 
Rather in pity, than in hate, 


That he fhould be, like Cupid, blind, 
To fave him from Narciffus’ fate. 


Anotuen. In the fame fpirit. 


LUMIN E Acon dextrocapta eft Leonida finiftra 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos. 
Parve puer lumen quod habes concede puellz 
Sic tu cecus amor fic erit illa Venus. 
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ON OUR 


x 
THEATRE §, 


UR theatres aré now opened, and all Grub-' 
ftreet is preparing its advice to the mana- 
gers; we fhall undoubtedly hear learned difqui- 
fitions on the ftruéture of one actor’s legs, and 
another’s eye-brows. We fhall be told much of 
enunciations, tones and attitudes, and fhall have 
our lighteft pleafures commented upon by dida@tic 
dullnefs. We fhall, it is feared, be told, that 
Garrick is a fine a€tor, but then, as a manager, 
fo avaricious! That Palmer is a moft promifing 
genius, and Holland likely to do well, in a par- 
ticular caft of chara¢ter. We fhall have them 
giving Shuter inftruétions to amufe us by rule, 
and deploring over the ruins of defolated Majefty 
in Covent-Garden. As I love to be advifing too, 
for advice is eafily given, and bears a fhew of wif 
dom and fuperiority, I muft be permitted to offer 
a few obfervations upon our theatres and aétors, 
without, on this trivial occafion, throwing my 
thoughts into the formality ef method. 
There 
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. There is fomething in the deportment,of all 
our players infinitely more ftiff and oye than 
among, the actors of other nations. Their action 
fits uneafy upon them ; for as the Englifh ufe very 
little gefture in ordinary converfation, our Englifh- 
bred actors are obliged to fupply ftage — 
by their imagination alone. A French median 
finds proper models of action in every company 
and in every coffee-houfe he enters. An Englifh- 
man is obliged to take his models from the ftage 
itfelf; he is obliged to infitate nature from an 
imitation of nature. I know of no fet of men 
more likely to be improved by travelling than 
thofe of the theatrical profeffion. The inhabitants 
of the continentare lefs referved than here; they 
may be feen through upon a firft acquaintance ; 
fuch are the proper models to draw from; they 
are at once ftriking, and are found in great abun- 
‘dance. 


Though it would be inexcufable in a comedian 
to add any thing of his own to the Poet’s dialogue, 
yet as to action he is entirely at liberty. By this 
he may thew the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactnefs of his 
judgment ; we fcarce fee a coxcomb or a fool in 
common life, that has not fome peculiar oddity in 
his a€tion. Thefe peculiarities it is not in the 
power of words to reprefent,. and depend folely 
upon the actor. They give a relifh to the humour 

of 
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of the..poet, and make the appearance of nature 
more illufive ; the Italians, it is true, mafk fome 
characters, and endeavour to preferve the peculiar 
humour by the make of the mafk; but I have 


_ feen others ftill preferve a great fund of humour 


in the face without a mafk; one actor, _particu- 
larly, By a fquint which he threw into fome 
characters of low life, affumed a book of infinite 
folidity. ‘This, though upon reflection we might 
condemn, yet, immediately, upon reprefentation, 
we could not avoid “being pleafed with. To il-. 
luftrate what I have been faying by the plays I 
have of late gone to fee : In the Mifer which was 
played a few nights ago at Covent-Garden, Love- 
gold appears through the whole in circumftances 
of exaggerated avarice; all the player’s action, 
therefore, fhould confpire with the poet’s defign, 
and reprefent him as an epitome of penury. Phe 
French comedian, in this character, in the midft 


of one of his moft violent paffions, while he ap- 


pears in an ungovernable rage, feels the demon 
of avarice ftill upon him, and ftoops down to 
pick up a pin, which he quilts into the flap of his 
coat-pocket with great affiduity. Two candles are 
lighted up for his wedding ; he flies, and turns 
one of them into the focket ; it is, however, lighted 
up again ; he then fteals to it, and privately crams 
it into his pocket. The Mock-Doétor was lately 
played at the other houfe. Here again the come- 
dian had an opportunity of heightening the ridi- 
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cule by a€tion. The French player fits in a chair 
with an high back, and then begins to thew away 
by talking nonfenfe, which he wouid have thought 
Jatin by thofe whom_he knows do not under- 
ftand a fyllable of the matter. At laft he grows 
enthufiaftic, enjoys the admiration of the company, 
toffes his legs and arms about, and in the midft 
of his raptures and vociferation, he and the 
chair fall back together. All this appears dull 
enough in the recital, but the gravity of Cato 


could not ftand it in the reprefentation. In fhort, 


there is hardly a character in Comedy to which a 
player of any real humour, might not add ftrokes 
of vivacity that could not fail of applaufe. But 
inftead of this we too often fee our fine gentlemen 
do nothing through a whole part, but ftrut, and 
open their fnuff-box; our pretty fellows fx 
indecently with their legs acrofs, and our clowns 

li up their breeches. Thefe, if once, or even 
twice repeated, might do well enough ; but to fee 
them ferved up in every fcene, argues the ator 
almoft as barren as the character he would expofe. 


‘The magnificence of our theatres is far fuperior 


¢o any others in Europe where plays only are 
acted. The great care our performers take in 
painting for a part, their exaétnefs in all the 
minutiz of drefs, and other little fcenical pro- 
pricties, have been taken notice of by Ricoboni, 
a gentleman of Italy, who trayelled Europe with 
ne 
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no other defign but to remark upon the ftage ; but 
there are feveral apparent improprieties fill con= 
tinued, or lately come into fafhion. Ass. for in« 
flance, fpreading a carpet punctually at the be- 
ginning of the death fcene, in order to prevent 
eur actors from fpoiling their cloaths ; this imme- 
diately apprices us of the tragedy to follow; for 
laying the cloth is not a more fure indication of 
dinner than laying the carpet of bloody work at 
Drury-Lane. Our little pages alfo with unmean- 
ing faces, that bear up the train of a weeping; 
princefs, and our aukward lords in waiting, take 
eff much from her diftrefs. Mutes of every kind 
divide our attention, and Jefen our fenfibility ; 
but here it is entirely ridiculous, as we fee them 
fetioufly employed in doing nothing. If we muft 
have dirty-fhirted guards upon the theatres, they 
fhould be taught to keep their eyes fixed on the 
ators, and net roll them round upon the aus 
dience, as if: they were ogling the boxes, 


Beauty methinks feems a requifite qualification 
m an aétrefs. This feems fcrupuloufly obferved 
elfewhere, and for my part I could wifh to fee it 
obferved at home. I can never conceive an hero 
dying for love of a lady totally deftitute of 
beuaty. I muft think the part unnatural, for F 
cannot bear to hear him call that face angelic; 
when even paint cannot hide its wrinkles. I muft 
condemn him of ftupidity, and the perfon whom 
E I can 
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I can accufe for want of tafte will feldom become 
the object of my affections or admiration. But if 

this be @ defect, what muft be the entire perverfion 
of fcenical decorum, when for inftance we fee 
an actrefs that might aét the Wapping Landlady 
without a bolfter, pining in the character of Jane 
Shore, and while unwieldy with fat endeavouring 
. to convince the audience that fhe is dying with 
hunger. 

For the future then, I could with that the parts 
of the young or beautiful were given to performers 
of fuitable figures ; for I muft own, I could rather 
fee the ftage filled Ae agreeable objects, though 
they might fome times bungle a little, than fee it 
crowded with withered or mifhapen figures, be 
their emphafis, as I think it is called, ever fo 
proper. The firft may have the awkward appear- 
ance of new-raifed troops, but in viewing the 
laft, I cannot avoid the mortification of fancying 
myfelf placed in an hofpital of invalids. 
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ALCANDER and SePTIMIUS. 


Tranflated from a 


BYZANTINE HISTORIAN. 


' THENS, even long after the decline of 

the Roman empire, ftill continued the feat 
of learning, politenefs and wifdom. The em- 
perors and the generals, who in thefe periods of 
approaching ignorance, ftill felt a paffion for, 
{cience, from time to time, added to its buildings, 
or encreafed its profefforfhips. Theodoric, the 
Oftrogoth, was of the number; he repaired thofe 
{chools which barbarity was fuffering to fall into 
decay, and continued thofe penfions to. men of 
learning, which avaricious governors had mono- 
polized to themfelves. 


In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow ftudents together. The 
one 
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one the moft fubtle reafoner of, all the Lyceum; 
the other the moft eloquent fpeaker in the acade- 
mic grove. Mutual admiration foon begot an 
acquaintance, and a fimilitude of difpofition made 
them perfect friends. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, their ftudies the fame, and they were 
natives of the two moft celebrated citics in the 
world; for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 


In this mutual harmony they lived for fome 
time: together, when Alcander, after paffing the 
firft part of his youth in the indolence of philo- 
fophy, thought at length of entering into the bufy 
world, and asa ftep previous to this, placed his 
affe&tions on Hypatia, a lady of exquifite beauty. 
Hypatia fhewed no diflike to his addrefles: The 
day of their intended nuptials was fixed, . the 
previous ceremonies were performed, and nothing 
now remained but her being conduGed in tri- 
umph to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 


An exultation in his own happinefs, or his 
being unable to enjoy any fatisfaction without 
making his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed 
upon him to introduce his miftrefs to his fellow 
ftudent, which he did with all the gaiety of a man 
whe found himfelf equally happy in friendfhip 
and love. But this was an interview fatal to 

the 
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the future peace of both: Septimius no fooner faw 
her, but he was fmit with an involuntary paflion. 
He iuféd: every effort, but in vain, to fupprefs 
defires at once fo imprudent and unjuft. He 
retired to his' apartment in inexpreffible agony ; 
and the emotions of his mind in a fhort time 
became fo ftrong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the phyficians judged incurable. 


During this illnefs, Alcander watched him 
with all the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his 
imiftrefs to join in thofe amiable offices of friend- 
thip. The fagacity of the ‘phyficians; by this 
means foon difcovered the caufe of their patient’s 
diforder ; and Alcander being apprized of their 
difcovery, at length extorted a confeffion from the 
r@htant dying lover. 


It would but delay the nairative to defcribé 
the confli& between love and friendfhip in the 
breaft ‘of Alcander on this occafion 5 it is enough 
to fay, that the Athenians were at this time ar- 
rived to fuch refinement in morals, that every virtue 
Was carried to excefs. In fhort; forgetful of his 
own felicity, he gave up his intended biide, in all 
her chatms, to the young Roman. They were 
martied privately by his connivance, and this un- 
looked-for change of fortune wrought a3 unex- 
pected a change in the conftitution of the now 
happy Septimius. In a few days he was perfectly 
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recovered, and fet out with his fair. partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of thofe talents 
which he was fo eminently pofleffed of, he:in-‘d 
few years arrived at the higheft dignities of the 
ftate, and was Conftituted the city judge, or 
praetor. 


Mean while Alcander not only felt the pain of — 
being feparated from his friend and his miftrefs, 
but a profecution was alfo commenced againft him 
by the relations of Hypatia, for his having bafely 
given her up, as was fuggefted, for money. His 


‘innocence of the crime laid to his charge, or 


his eloquence. in his own defence, were not able 
to withftand the influence of a powerful party. 


He was caft and condemned to pay an engs- 
mous fine. Unable to raife fo large a fum at 
the time appointed, his, pofleffions were confif- 
cated, himfelf ftript of the habit of freedom, 
expofed in the market-place, and fold as a flave . 
to the higheft bidder. 


-A merchant of Thrace becoming his pur- 
chafer, Alcander, with fome other companions of 
diftrefs, was carried into the region of defolation 
and fterility. His ftated employment was-to fol- 
low the herds of an imperious matter, .and his 
fkill in hunting was all that was allowed him to 
fupply a precarious fubfiftence. Condemned to 

hopelefs 
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hopelefs.fervitude every morning, waked him to 
a reriewal of famine or toil, and every change of 
feafon ferved but to aggravate his unfhelteréd 
diftrefs. Nothing but death or flight was left 
him, and almoft certain death was the confe- 
quence of his attempting ta fly. After fome 


agvears of bondage, however, an opportunity of 


efcaping offered ; he embraced it with ardour, 
and travelling by night, and lodging in caverns 
by day, to fhorten a long ftory, he at laft arrived 
in Rome. The day of Alcander’s arrival, Sep- 
timius fate in the forum adminiftring juftice ; 
and hither our wanderer came, expecting to be 
inftantly known, and publickly acknowledged. 
Here he ftood the whole day among the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to 
be taken notice of, but fo much was he altered 
by a long fucceffion of hardfhips, that he pafled 
entirely without: notice; and in the evening, 
when he was going up to the pretor’s chair, 
Kie was brutally repulfed by the attending li€tors. 
The attention of the poor is generally driven 
from one ungrateful object to another. Night 
coming on, he now found himfelf under a ne- 
ceffity of feeking a place to lie in, and yet knew 
not where to apply. All emaciated, and in rags 
as he was, none of the citizens would harbour. 
fo much wretchednefs, 2nd fleeping in the ftreets 
might be attended with interruption or danger : 
In fhort, he was obliged to take up his lodging in 

C2 one 
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one of the tombs without the city, thé ufuaf 
retreat of guilt, poverty or-defpair. | 


In this manfion of horror, laying his: head 
upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miferies for a 
while in fleep, and virtue found, on this flinty 
couch, moré eafe than down can fupply to the, 


guilty. 


It was midnight, when two robbers came: to 
make this cave their retreat, but happening to 
difagree about the divifion of their plunder,’ one 
of them ftabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in blood at the entrance. Jn thefe 
circumftanctes he was found next morning, and 
this naturally induced a further enquiry. The 
alarm was fpread, the cave was examined, Al- 
cander was found fleeping, and immediately ap- 
prehended and accufed of robbery and murder. 
The circumftances againft him were ftrong, and 
the wretchednefs of his appearafice confirmed 
fufpicion. Misfortune and he weré now fo long 
acquainted, that he at laft became regardlefs of 
life. He detefted a world where he had found 
‘only ingratitude, falfhood and cruelty, and was 
determined to make no defence. Thus lowering 
with refolution ; he was dragged, bound with cords, 
before the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs 
were pofitive againft him, and he offered nothing 
in his own vindication 5 3 the judge, therefore, was 
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proceeding to doom him to a moft cruel and 
ignominious death, when, as if illumined by a 
ray from heaven, he difcovered, through all his 
mifery, the features, though dim with forrow, 
of his long loft, lov’d Alcander.’ It is impof- 
ble to defcribe his joy and his pain on this flrange 
accafion. Happy in once more,feeing the perfon 
dhe moft loved on earth, diftreffed at finding him 
in fuch circumftances. Thus agitated by con- 
tending paffions, he flew from his tribunal, and 
falling on the neck of his dear benefactor, burft 
into an agony of diftrefs. The attention of the 
multitude was foon, however, divided by another 
objeét. The robber, who had been really guilty, 
was apprehended felling his plunder, and, ftruck 
with a panic, confeffed his crime. He was 
brought bound to the fame tribunal, and acquitted 
every other perfon of any partnerfhip in his guilt. 
Need the fequel be related? Alcander was acquit- 
ted, fhared the friendfhip and the honours of his 
friend Septimius, lived afterwards in happinefs 
and eafe, andeft it to be engraved on his tomb, 
That no circumftances are fo defperate, which previ- 
dence may not relieve. . 
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A 
L&T T & 
“ FROM 
Mr VOLTAIRE, 
T O 


Mr. DDARGET, of LAUSANNE. 


OU demand, my dear friend and compa- 

nion of Pétfdam, in what manner * P, --hus 
and + Cineas have been reconciled. Firft, then, 
‘Pyrrhus turned my tragedy of Merope into an 
opera, which he fent me. Again he was fo kind 
as to offer me his key, which, however, will 
not ferve to open Paradife ; and to his he added an 
offer of all his favours; but I am too old to ac- 
cept of the favours of kings at prefent. To one 
of his fifters, who has ever preferved a friend- 
fhip for me, I am obliged for thefe marks of kind- 
nefs. -To her I owe the correfpondence which is 
now and then renewed between the heroic, 
poetical, warlike, fingular, brilliant, proud, mo- 


* K. of Pruffia, + M, de Voltaire. 
, deft 
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deft king, and Cineas the Swifs, retired from the 
world to happinefs. 


2 

Would you be fo good as to pay us a fhort vifit 
in this part of the world, I fancy we could fpend 
the time agreeably enough ; the world does not 
afford a finer profpect than that from one of my 
windows. Imagine a canal on one fide, that 
lengthens out of fight, bordered by an hundred 
gardens; on the other, the vaft Genevan lake, 
like a boundlefs mirrour, refle&s the mountains 
on the oppofite fide, that lift themfelves above 
the clouds, in form of the moft-magnificent am- 
phitheatre ; and then I am fo fuited with an 
houfe, I feel no inconvenience except from flies 
in the midft of winter. Madame Dennis has 
fhewed the elegance of her tafte“in the furniture. 
We live here much more comfortably than 
Pyrrhus, and I fancy fare better too, when we 
have a good appetite ; without this, neither Pyrr- 
bus nor Cineas can be happy. 


4 

We aéted a tragedy yefterdzy ; if you chufe 
to take a part, you have only to come to be fitted. 
In this manner we ferget the quarrels of kings 
and of men of letters, thofe frightful, thefe ri- 
diculous ! We have had a premature account of 
a battle between Marfhal Richelieu and the Prince 
of Brunfwick. I know not whether the Prince 
can fucceed, for it is certain 1 have won fifty guineas 
C4 from 
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from him at chefs; However, it is poffible to lofe 
at chefs, and win at a game where people piay 
with thirty thoufand bayonets. * 


I grant you that the king of Pruffia may have 
fome foibles, but no body underftands the game 
he is playing better than he, He has. infinite 
difpatch, and his troops have been difciplined long 
before he came to command them. It is an eafy 
matter to conceive how regular machines muft 
behave, who have long been ufed to war, who 
fee their fovereign at their head, who are perfonally 
known to him, and whom he exhorts with his 
hatin his hand to do their duty. Drole fellows 
thefe at a platoon, at handling their cartridges, 
and firing fix or feven-times in a minute. Yet 
with all this dexterity their mafter lately thought 
that all was loft. About three months ago he 
was difpofed to die; he bid me adieu both in verfe 
and profe, but he is now quite recovered. By 
his difcipline and difpatch he has gained two great 
battles in the fpace of a month. He flies to the 
French, turns back upon the Auftrians, re- 
takes Breflau, takes forty thoufand prifoners of 
war, and makes epigrams. We fhall fee how 
this bloody tragedy, fo pathetic, and yet fo 
complicated, will end. 


Happy they, who, with an eye of tranquility, 
¢2n behold thefe great events of the beft of pof- 
fible 
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to M. D’Arcer. 2g 
fible fyftems. As for the affair of the Abbe Prade, 
I have yet been able to receive no authentic in- 
formation. Fame fays he is hanged; but fhe 
knows not what fhe fays. I fhould be forry that 
all the king’s readers fhould come to an unhappy 
end. 
Your’s, &c. 
Jan. 8, 1758. 
° ‘ VOLTAIRE, 
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TRASV ELLER. 


(The fequel ‘of this correfpondence to be con- 
tinued occafionally. I fhall alter nothing 
either in the ftile or fubftance of thefe letters, 
and the reader may depend on their being 
genuine.) 


My dear Wir, Cracow, Aug. 2, 1758. 
OU fee, by the date of my letter, that I 
am arrived in Poland. When will my wan- 

derings be aan end? When will my reftlefs dif- 
pofition give me leave to enjoy the prefent hour ? 
When at Lyons, I thought all happinefs lay be- 
yond the Alps ; when in Italy, I found myfelf ftill 
in want of foinething, and expected to leave foli- 
citude behind me by going into Romelia, and 
now you find me turning back, ftill expe&ing 
eafe every where but where I am. It is now 
feven years fince I faw the face of a fingle crea- 
ture 
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ture who cared a farthing whether 1 was dead 
or alive. Secluded from all ‘the comforts of con- 
fidence, friendfhip, or fociety, I feel the folitude 
of an Hermit, but not his eafe. 


The’ prince of *** has taken me in his 
train, fo that I am in no danger of ftarving for 
this bout. The prince’s governor is a rude igno- 
rant pedant, and his tutor a battered rake: thus, 
between two fuch. characters yousmay imagine he 
is finely inftru&tcd. I made fome attempts to dif- 
play all the little knowledge I had acquired by 
reading or obfervation; but I find myfelf re- 
garded as an ignorant intruder. ‘The truth is, 
I fhall naver be able to acquire a power of expref- 
fing myfelf with. eafe in any language but my 
own; and out of my own country the higheft 
character I can ever acquire, is that of being a 
philofophic vagabond. 


When I confider myfelf in the country which 
was once fo formidable in war, and fpread terror 
and defolation over the whole Roman empire, 
I can hardly account for the prefent wretchednefs 
and pufilanimity of its inhabitants ; a prey to every 
invader ; their cities plundered without an enemy.s 
their magiftrates feeking redrefs by complaints, 
and not by vigour. Every thing confpires to raife 
my. compaffion for their miferies, were not my 
thoughts too bufily engaged by my own. The 

whole 
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whole. kingdom is in ftrange diforder ; when our 
equipage, which confifts of the prince and thirteen 
attendants, had arrived at fome towns, there were 
no conveniences to be found, -and we were.obliged 
to have girls to conduc us to the next. I have 
feen 2 woman.travel thus on hosfeback before us 
for thirty miles, and ¢hink herfelf highly paid, and 
make twenty reverences, upon receiving, with ex- 
tafy, about two-pence for her trouble. In general 
we were better ferved by the women than the 
men on thofe occafions. The men feemed direéted 
by a low fordid intereft alone; they feemed mere 
machines, and all their thoughts were employed 
in thedjgre of their horfes If we gently defired 
them'to make more fpeed, they took not the 
leaft notice ; kind language was what they had by 
no means been ufed to. It was proper to fpeak 
to them in the tones of anger,‘and fometimes 
it was even neceflary to ufe blows, to excite thena 
to their duty. How different thefe from the com- 
mon people of England, whom a blow might 
induce to -return the affront fevenfold. Thefe 
poor people, however,’ from being brought up te 
vile ufage, lofe ail the refpeét which they fhould 
have for themfelves. They have contracted an 
habit of regarding conftraint as the great rule of 
their duty. When they were treated with mild- 
nefs, they no longer continued to perceive a fupe- 
siority. They fancied themfelves our equals, and a 
‘continuance of our humanity might probably have 
"Y rendered 
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rendered them infolent ; but the imperious tone, 
menaces, and blows at once changed their fenfa- 
tions and their ideas: their ears, and their fhoul- 
ders taught their fouls to fhrink back into fervi- 
tude, from which they had for fome moments 
fancied themfelves difengaged. 


The enthufiafm of liberty an Englifhman, feels 
is never fo {trong as when prefented by fuch prof 
pects as thefe. I muft own, in all my indigence, 
it is one of my comforts, (perhaps, indeed, it is 
my only boaft) that I am of that happy country ; 
tho’ I. {corn to flarve there ; tho’ I do in oe 
to lead a life of wretched dependance, or be all ob- 
je for my former acquaintance to point at. 
While you enjoy all the eafe and elegance of pru- 
dence and virtue, your old friend wanders over 
the world, without a fingle anchor to hold by, or 
a friend, except you, to confide in, 


Your’s, &c. 
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SHortT’ACcouUNT 
. Of the late 
Mr. MAUPERTUIS. 


R. Maupertuis, lately deceafed, was the 
firft to whom the Englifh philofophers 
owed their being particularly admired by the reft 
of Europe. “The romantic fyftem of Des Cartes 
ted to the tafte of the fuperficial and the 
indofent ; the foreign univerfies had embraced it et 
with ardour, and fuchare feldom convinced of their ~*~ 
error ’till.all others give up fuch falfe opinions as 
untenable. The philofophy of Newton, and the 
metaphyfics of Locke-appeared, put, like all new 
truths, they were at once receiyed with oppofition 
and contempt. The Englifh, ’tis true, ftudied, 
underftood, and confequently admired them ; it 
was very different on the continent. Fontenelle, 
who feemed to prefide ever the republic of letters, 
unwilling to io that all his life had been 
fpent in erronefis . philofophy, joined in the uni- 
verfal difapprobation, and the Englidh philofophers ; 
feemed entirely unknown. 
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Maupertuis, however, made them his ftudy ; he 
thought he might oppofe the phyfics of his country, i 
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and yet ftill be a good citizen; he defended our 


' countrymen, wrote in their favour, and, at laft, 


as he had truth on his fide, carried his caufe. Almoft 
all the learning of the Englifh, ’till very lately, 
was conveyed in the language of France. The 
writings of en a fpread the reputation of: 
his mafter Newte®, and by an. happy’ fortune, 
have united ‘his fame with that of our human, 
prodigy. F ; 


The firft of his performances, openly, in vindica- 
tion of the Newtonian fyftem, is his treatife en- 
tituled, Sur Ja figure des Aftres, if 1 remember ri I 
a work at once exp pipfive of a deep geomé eal 


‘Prnowledbe, and the moft happy manner of deli- 


vering abftrufe fcience with eafe. This met with 
violent oppofition from a people, though fond of 
novelty in every thing elfe, yet, however, in mat- 
ters of {cience, attached to antient epinions with, 
bigotry. As the old and the obftinate fell aways 
the youth of France embraced the new opinions, 
and now feem more eager to defend Newton than 
even his countrymen. 


That oddity of charaéter which great-men are 
fometimes remarkable for, Mauperta was not en- 
titely free from. If we can believe Voltaire, he 
once attempted to -caftrate himfelf ;_ but whether | 
this be true or no, it is. certain he was extremely” 
whimfical. Though born to a _ large fortune, 
when 
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when ethployed in mathematical enquiries, he dif 
regarded his perfon'to fuch a degree, and loved re- 
tirement fo much, that he has been more thari 
once put on the lift of modeft beggars by the cu- 
rates of Paris, when he retired to fome private 
‘quarter: of the town, riage | enjoy his medi- 
tations without interruption. “Pile character given 
of him by one of Voltaire’s antagonifts, if it can 
be depended upon; is much to his honours You 
fays this writer to Mr. Voltaire, You, were 
entertained by the king of Pruffia a8 a buffoon, 
but Maupertuis as a philofopher.. It is certain 
thatthe preference which . this royal {cholar gave 
to Maupertuis was the cafe of. Voltaige’s dif- 
agreement with him: Voltaire could not bear 
to fee a man, whofe talents he had no great opi- 
nion of, preferred before him as prefident of the 
royal academy. His Mi icromegas was Uefigned 
to ridicule Maupertuis; and probably it has 
brought more difgrace on the author than the fub- 
ject. Whatever abfurdities men of letters have 
indulged, and how fantaftical foever the modes 


of fcience have been, their anger is ftill more 


“— to ie xt 
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